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Sermon for Sylvester Eve. 
MATT. 6, 12a. 


Midnight will be upon us in a few hours, and the alarum of the 
bells in our steeple will sound the knell of a parting year. Our 
thoughts revert to the beginning of the year. Our pensive eye rests 
on the path which we have traversed, its lights and its shadows, its 
easy and its rugged sections. Both joy and sorrow have come to us 
during the past twelvemonth. We were made to taste human love 
and human hatred. We made gains, and we incurred losses. But 
through all the changes of the past year we see the plain and even 
guiding of the unseen hand of our Father in heaven. In Him we 
lived, and moved, and had our being. He has looked upon us with 
the merciful eyes of Christ. In Him we have had life, and have 
had it more abundantly. And so there should be no regrets this night. 
We have no regrets as long as we reflect only upon what God has 
done for us this year. But our regrets are many and serious when 
we consider our own conduct. Our walking frequently has been a 
going astray; sometimes it has not been a walking at all, but a 
dead standstill. We have sinned, doing what we should not, and 
neglecting to do what we should have done. Even now, on the verge 
of the year, the thought of our misdoings is a disquieting presence. 
With Pharaoh’s butler we say: “I do remember my faults this day.” 
And that prayer rises to our lips which we breathed many a time 
during the past year, and which brought us comfort: 

“FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS!” 
It is a good prayer to close the year with; for it is 
1. A necessary, 
2. A personal and earnest, 
3. An accepted prayer. 
il, 

“Sins, sins, sins! In your churches one hears of nothing else 
than sin” — was it thus your worldly friend spoke, or your rebel 
heart whispered to you? Oh, how men do hate being told about 
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their sins! But it is a mistake to think that this is done only at 
church. The consciousness of sin is spread over the whole earth. 
The obelisks of Egypt, the pagodas of India, the mosques of Arabia, 
were built by men who were convinced of their sin. The laws of 
nations, and their courts of justice, the banker and the farmer, the 
factory boss and the storekeeper, the college professor, the states- 
man, the aristocrat, the beggar, — all recognize the fact that they 
are daily facing this terrible factor in the lives of men: sin. They 
do not always call it by that name. But whether they dub it “fault,” 
or “error,” or “indiscretion,” or what not, they mean sin. 

- Aye, a person need not become a church member, in order to be 
taught the fact that there is sin in this world. But if he would like 
to know what things are truly sin, and what a hideous thing sin 
really is, let him come to church. Outside of the church there is 
much ignorance on these points. Christ calls sins “debts.” Debts 
represent the unaccomplished, unfulfilled duties in our lives. As a 
rule, debts are regarded seriously. When a person becomes known 
as a bad debtor, he is branded. Most people are sensitive about their 
debts. They are scrupulous even about returning a casual visit, or 
acknowledging a small favor. But all these insufficiencies, which 
relate merely to the externals of a proper conduct, are paltry trifles 
compared with the heavy debt which is charged against us in God’s 
ledger. Both tables of Sinai, by their every word and letter, charge 
us with shortcomings. We are charged with the sin which we in- 
herited, and with sins which we committed personally; sins of weak- 
ness and sins of malice; sins consciously committed and sins com- 
mitted in ignorance; sins by which we broke through a prohibition, 
and sins by which we refused to comply with an injunction; sins 
of youth and sins of old age; sins against our superiors, sins against 
our equals, sins against those dependent on us; sins in the family, 
sins in our business, sins in our official life; sins which we com- 
mitted as citizens and such as we committed as church members; 
sins against ourselves, sins against our fellowmen, sins against God. 
It is a stunning bill which the conscience serves us at the close of 
the year. 

These debts bear interest and compound interest. Deferring 
payment, failure to pay, represents a new fault, and is charged as 
such. God grows more angry at His tardy debtors. 

What can these debtors do to cancel their debts? Suppose we 
could begin to-night to love God with all our heart, and all our 
soul, and all our mind, and all our strength, and to love our neighbor 
as ourselves, — that would simply be doing our common, daily duty. 
That could not cancel our past arrearages. Your payment of to- 
day’s bill liquidates just that bill, no more. It does not wipe out 
the unpaid account of yesterday. Thus, if you could pay as you go, 
fulfilling each day the tasks of that day, you would have nothing 
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left to pay on the old score. You could not offer partial payment 
by installment. All your assets are mortgaged. Nor can you transfer 
your debts to another. Every man is in the same hopelessly in- 
solvent condition in which you find yourself. (Ps. 49, 7. 8.) — Nor 
are these debts subject to a statute of limitation. David was an 
old man when he prayed: “Remember not the sins of my youth!” — 
Nor would flight help the debtor in this case. There can be no 
fugitive debtor from God who is everywhere. (Ps. 139, 7—10.) — 
Lastly, these debts are not canceled by death. Death is merely God’s 
sheriff, summoning the defaulter to appear in the eternal court. And 
from the decision of that court there is no appeal. James 4, 12. 

It is a desperate situation. Men may cowardly try to dodge the 
collector of these debts: they may run away from the evidence of 
their guilt; they may stifle the accusations of their conscience; 
they may dispute the correctness of the charges against them; they 
may drown their despair in boisterous pleasures, as many will do 
to-night. But they will meet with poor success. In the stillness 
of many a sleepless night the specters of their sins will haunt them, 
and when they rise in the morning, they will not be able to shake 
off their sense of conviction. 

There can be but one way for the canceling of these debts, 
and that must be the way of forgiveness. This proves, however, 
that the prayer: “Forgive us our debts!” is a necessary prayer. 


ae 

Christ teaches us to say: “our debts.” “Our” refers to all 
mankind. We utter this prayer as members of th > fallen and cursed 
race of Adam. We are not better than others. Besides, this word 
“our” reminds us that we must pray for one another. Since we 
know that our fellowmen are in like condemnation with ourselves, 
they. need exactly what we need. And if we ask relief for ourselves, 
we should ask it also for them. 

But the term “our” expresses chiefly the idea of personal owner- 
ship. Our debts are those irregularities which are found in our 
individual conversation. True, all men are sinners. True, there 
are instances in which a person becomes partaker in another’s sin. 
But Scripture also states the principle of personal responsibility, 
Ezek. 18, 20. The common guilt of all is our own guilt. The act 
which we helped another do is our own act. Moreover, outside of 
these instances in which we are guilty by association, there are 
innumerable instances in which we were sole actors. By means of 
this term “our” the Lord wishes to quicken the sense of personal 
guilt in us. We must not repeat the old trick of shifting our guilt 
to others. ’Tis true, the serpent tempted Eve, but it was Eve who 
took of the forbidden fruit. True, Eve gave of the fruit to Adam, 
but it is also a fact that Adam did eat. 
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Men always try to extenuate their guilt. One pretends a 
habitual weakness; another, the fact that he was strongly tempted; 
a third, his lack of proper training; a fourth, his peculiar company; 
a fifth, the wiles of the devil, etc. We may give due attention to 
every circumstance of this sort in estimating the extent of a person’s 
guilt, but we will always reach a certain point, and that the essential 
point, which cannot be covered by excuses or explanations of any 
kind. That is the point on which the Lord puts His finger when 
He teaches us to say “our debts.” We must not enact that false 
kind of penitence which makes a virtue of a damnable weakness, 
poses as a “weak brother,” or as “deluded innocence,” and in a dis- 
honest effort to free itself incriminates others. Our genuine remorse 
is to be expressed in the frank avowal: “I am the man who did that. 
I alone am responsible!” 

When retiring for the night, I repeat the Fifth Petition and 
think of my entire congregation while doing so: of the teachers, 
and the elders, and the trustees, the fathers and mothers, the young 
people, the children. I ask God to forgive us all “our” debts. But 
what troubles me most is my personal slips during the day. And 
when I say “our,” I think of my debts. That is the proper way for 
every one of us to apply this prayer. We must not hide in a crowd 
while repeating this prayer, like wicked schoolboys who have been 
caught and are glad to escape with a general reprimand, if only 
they are not taken up individually. God does not deal with sinners 
in groups. True, “we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ ;” however, “that every one may receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done.” 

Guilt recognized should lead to acknowledgment of the same 
and to genuine sorrow on account of it. But here we meet with a 
shocking experience. A thief is heard saying: “I am sorry that I 
stole.” On closer investigation it appears that what he is really 
sorry for is, that he was caught stealing and must go to the peniten- 
tiary for it. I have attended persons on their sickbed who expressed 
great contrition. They had deluded themselves into the belief that 
they had repented of their sin. However, it was not their sin, but 
the effects of their sin, the fact that they suffered on account of them, 
that caused them grief. For no sooner had they left the sickroom 
than they were found sinning as before. Such repentance is a 
devil’s comedy. It is like beating a vile criminal with a straw. 

It is a sad fact that the sinner cannot conceive a genuine sorrow 
for his sin by his own determination. He hates the divine Law 
which convicts him of sin. It makes him angry to be told that he 
is a lost and condemned creature. The Law worketh wrath. When 
the sinner reaches that stage that he is utterly crushed, when he 
bows before his Judge and confesses the righteousness of the sen- 
tence pronounced on him, and pleads for merey while acknowledging 
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the justice of the divine verdict, that is a work of divine grace in 
the sinner’s heart. Thus David prayed: “I acknowledged my trans- 
gression, and mine iniquity have I not hid;” and the publican: 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner!” Thus we, too, propose to pray 
to-night: “Forgive us our debts,” not as people who think there is 
always time for them to repent, and who defer repentance to the 
proverbial “eleventh hour,” which, by the way, is just as uncertain 
as any other hour; not as people who practically treat repentance 
as a Slave whom they may summon at their will, but as men whose 
eyes God has opened and whose stubborn will God has overcome, 
and who ery, in blessed sorrow: “O Lord, deliver me from the 
terrible sense of my guilt! Wipe out my transgressions!” 


3. 

“What will praying help you? You have made your bed, and 
now you must sleep in it. Does not your Bible say: ‘Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap’? If a person breaks the laws 
of health, he must suffer disease. If he offends against social forms, 
he is disgraced. If he disregards the laws of the State, he must 
go to jail. If he sullies his conscience, he loses character. If he 
rises against God, he surrenders his soul to perdition. That is the 
natural course of affairs in life. Such are the inexorable laws of 
nature.” — Thus the unbeliever speaks. We grant that there are laws 
of nature, though we do not grant that all is true that infidels have 
said about those laws. But there is One who is superior to those 
laws; One who knew the law of gravity, for instance, and yet 
walked on the waves of the Galilean Sea. Do you know who He is? 
His name is Jesus Christ. To Him this prayer is addressed: “For- 
give us our debts.” 

It has been said that forgiveness of sin is not possible, because 
God is righteous and truthful. The righteous God must punish sin, 
and the truthful God must execute His threats. Hence, it is 
claimed God would contradict Himself if He were to forgive sin. 
But for this difficulty Seripture offers the solution. It states: 
“Christ died for our sins according to the Seriptures;” “Christ 
was delivered for our offenses, and raised again for our justification ;” 
“The blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, cleanseth us from all 
sin.” God has punished sin and executed His threats. But His 
avenging blow, which was aimed at us and should have struck us, 
has been averted by Christ who had taken our place, assumed our 
guilt, and submitted to the vindictive smiting of God’s anger as our 
substitute. His suffering obedience, and also His minute fulfill- 
ment of the divine Law by His active obedience, is the actual pay- 
ment of our debts. When we pray for forgiveness, we appeal to 
His work. Christ is our security. And He acts as our Advocate, 
whenever this prayer is offered: “Forgive us our debts.” We plead 
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for forgiveness with our arms about the cross of Christ. And with 
the guarantee of His work and merit in the possession of our faith, 
we defy the Law which indicts us, quiet the accusations of our con- 
science, dispel the gloomy thoughts of death and damnation. We 
say with Luther: “There are three things of which I dare not think 
without Christ: sin, death, and the judgment.” But we shout in 
triumph with Paul: Rom. 8, 33. 34. In Christ “we have redemption 
through His blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches 
of His grace.” His work makes our prayer accepted. 

All who are here present may make this prayer the petition 
of their faith to the throne of mercy. Let no one say: “My sin 
is past forgiving.” Even though you feel like a beggar in rags, 
your conscience sullied with awful stains, and cowering frightened 
beneath the chiding of Satan, come, and take out of your Savior’s 
hand beautiful garments for your sackcloth and ashes, purity for 
your filth, and Immanuel’s blessing for Beelzebub’s curse. Does 
your violent temper trouble you? Come to Christ like the person 
possessed in the Gospel. Do you feel cold and dead in your spiritual 
life? Come to Christ like the palsied man. Are you groping in 
darkness? Come to Christ like blind Bartimeus. Have you become 
an outcast from the society of men because of your sins? Come to 
Christ like the ten lepers. Come, only come; for it is written: 
Him that cometh to Him He will in no wise cast out. 

The prayer, “Forgive us our debts,” is an effectual, successful 
prayer. With this prayer on our lips we pass over into the new 
year in the peace of the King of grace, our Lord Immanuel. Our 
Redeemer leads the way into the perplexities which the new year may 
bring. Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Amen. 


Sermon on the Epistle for the Second Sunday after 
Epiphany. 
Rome 216: 


The Christian religion has been arraigned on sundry charges 
purporting to show that it is impractical, and actually injurious 
to the interests of the present life. It has been claimed that its 
teaching regarding the general depravity of the human race induces 
hatred of mankind, and causes its followers to withdraw from the 
affairs of the world. To substantiate this charge, the hermit life 
of early Christians and the convent system of the Roman Church 
are pointed out. (Mennonites, Quakers.) It has been charged that 
the reliance upon divine assistance, which Christians are constantly 
being taught, induces indifference, inactivity, and disorder. To sub- 
stantiate this charge, the lack of system in carrying on the affairs 
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of a congregation, the want of punctuality in performing duties, 
and the absence of wholesome discipline frequently witnessed in 
churches and church-bodies, are pointed out. It has been charged 
that the teaching of the second coming of Christ and of the glories 
of the hereafter have begotten impatience with the defects of the 
present age in Christians. To substantiate this statement, the follies 
of millenarians are pointed out. It has been charged that the alleged 
spiritual superiority of Christians over the unregenerate has induced 
the proverbial conceit of church-people, and the pride common among 
their clergy. It is being charged, in general, that the observance of 
certain religious rites induces a kind of spiritless worship that is 
content with going through certain religious forms, without a change 
of heart. 

These charges have not always emanated from malice. So far 
as facts have been adduced as proofs we have to admit the charge. 
However, we can truthfully state that the Christian religion does 
not countenance these evils, that they are not fruits of the Christian 
faith, but sickly outgrowths upon its body, which the Church has 
at all times tried to remove. But to effectually silence all cavilers 
we must produce some more substantial counter-proof than the 
assertion that the aforenamed matters are no part of true Chris- 
tianity. We must act our faith; we must produce the one argument 
that has in all ages proven the inviolable test of the strength, the 
superiority, and the glory of our religion; the test of works. And 
in what particular way we might go about this task, as individual 
Christians and as members of a Christian congregation, the Epistle 
lesson before us shall be a divine means of showing us. We find 
in this lesson 


A PRACTICAL VINDICATION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
BY MEANS OF THE WORKS OF A CHRISTIAN 
CONGREGATION. 


The features, namely, of the works of a Christian congregation are: 


1. Conscientious discharge of duties, coupled with zealous love 

of the brethren and of all mankind; 

2. Patient submission to the ills of life, coupled with a love of 

humility. 
1. 

It appears from the opening verses of our Epistle that there were 
in the early Christian churches a number of congregational offices: 
prophets, or expounders of the Scriptures; deacons, or attendants 
upon the poor, managers of the external affairs and the routine 
work of the congregation, teachers, or catechists; exhorters, whose 
duty it was to admonish the wayward, and to comfort the afflicted; 
givers, or distributors of alms; rulers, to whom the maintenance 
of external order was entrusted; and nurses of the sick. All these 
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officers are urged by the apostle to a conscientious performance of 
their duties: the preachers should not produce their own fancies, 
but should diligently study the Scriptures, so as to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of all doctrines and to avoid contradicting God’s 
Word in their sermons; the deacons should diligently look after 
every business delegated to them, and should wait on their office, 
not let their office wait on them; the catechists should be informed 
of the needs of their pupils and offer their instruction in a manner 
that it could be easily grasped by all; the exhorters should not 
connive at sins through fear or favor of men, nor should they, from 
grudge or bias, withhold comfort from those who needed comfort; 
the distributors of alms should not regard the person but the case 
that called for their interference; the ruling elders should allow no 
work of the congregation to remain in arrears; the attendants 
upon the sick should never show disgust with the repulsive features 
of their trying work. 

From the careful division of congregational work among the 
members, and from the summary, yet exact, statement how each 
individual member would be expected to discharge his specific duty, 
it appears that such things as neglect, tardiness, confusion, lack of 
punctuality, unwillingness, in short, all those great and small evils 
which tend to produce congregational disorder, should have no place 
in a Christian congregation. The duties here outlined constitute 
what is commonly called order. Such men as the apostle describes 
would be regarded as orderly, dutiful, and conscientious, in whatever 
station they might be placed. The remarks of the apostle, therefore, 
while strictly referring only to congregational work, apply to the 
general character of Christians; for, in order to have such officers 
as are here described, a congregation must first have such members, 
since from among its members it must choose its officers. But how 
does it get such members? Why, it produces them through the 
preaching of the Word. Timothy, e. g., had through his Scripture 
study become “a man of God, thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work.” Conscientiousness, fidelity in a person’s calling, are fruits 
of Gospel preaching and living faith. Wherever these virtues are 
wanting among Christians either the preaching or the faith of the 
members must be at fault. 

In the early centuries of the Church the conscientiousness of 
Christians was the talk of the world. Their congregations were 
models of order; their homes were havens of peace. Christian 
husbands seemed like patriarchs; Christian wives were daughters of 
Sarah in submission to their lords; Christian children were patterns 
of obedience and early piety. The heathen preferred to deal with 
Christian merchants, because of their acknowledged honesty; they 
would have none but Christian servants at their homes, Christian 
nurses in their illness, Christian overseers for their young. Emperors 
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surrounded themselves with a body-guard of Christian soldiers; their 
chief advisers were Christians; the most important posts of duty 
were in the hands of Christians; and state-business that required 
faithful application and prompt discharge was entrusted to Chris- 
tians. The Christian religion represented to the heathen a superior 
system, far beyond anything that they could produce by the ethical 
teaching of their sages. 

What the Church once was it is still; and its ancient prestige 
is as necessary to-day as it was centuries ago. Do you think, be- 
loved, that we could wrest from the world any acknowledgment in 
favor of our religion, if our congregations should become the place 
of refuge for those to whom the world would not entrust the least 
business that required neatness, order, and dispatch; if our husbands 
should become thriftless and indifferent; if our wives should become 
known for their lack of submission; if our children should be pointed 
at as warning examples of youthful badness; if Christian working- 
men and merchants should have to be shunned by the labor-employing 
and trading public? I am certain that with one accord you will 
all say: No; that would never be the way to vindicate our holy 
religion. That would be the surest way to bring it into disrepute. 
You see, then, what a mighty power for good or for evil there lies 
in the orderliness or disorderliness, in the thrift or sloth, in the 
conscientious fidelity or faithless indifference of Christians of any 
sex, age, station, or calling. 

The scrupulous conscientiousness of Christians, however, is not 
a stiff clock-work performance; there is back of it a most lively 
motive of loving zeal. After the apostle has instructed the Roman 
congregation regarding. the discharge of their congregational duties, 
he proceeds: “Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor that which 
is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love, in honor preferring one another; not 
slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord.” These 
words add a beautiful hue to the foregoing remarks of the apostle. 
Christian work of whatever kind is not an end but a means to an 
end. Our conscientiousness, our strict discipline are not a mere out- 
ward show to set us off to advantage from our fellowmen, but they 
are rooted in, and proceed from, the fundamental Christian virtue 
of love. It is love for poor, degraded mankind that prompts us to 
be strict with ourselves and with others. When dealing with the 
sinner, we distinguish between the person aud the deed: we hate 
sin, but love the sinner; we cherish good for its own sake, not because 
we are in love with the person. Christian love extends further than 
a pleasant face that may conceal a heart full of envy and malice; 
or pleasant words cunningly devised to conceal thoughts evil in their 
root. It is willing to yield every personal preference, to win the 
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erring; and it is so zealous in this endeavor as to not heed dis~ 
appointing experiences; for it loves for the Lord’s sake, and not: 
for man’s. 

The zeal of Christian love and its touching devotion were at one 
time the marvel of the heathen world. When brother would fly to 
the assistance of brother; when great men would live as on a common 
level with the humblest; when poor Christian congregations would be 
foremost in every charitable enterprise; when the whole congregation 
of believers seemed to be pervaded by a spirit of mutual esteem 
that would find expression in loving, tender considerateness, the 
heathen exclaimed: “Behold, how they love one another!” Such 
a condition of affairs had not been attained by them; and their 
teachers were free to admit that it was not attainable by any means 
at their command. 

I am confident, beloved, that you will say: “This spirit is still 
required if we wish to make any impression upon our surroundings.” 
What should the world have to think of Christians who belittle each 
other; who spend years without speaking to one another; who raise 
injurious reports about one another and canvass them with apparent 
relish; who sullenly yield when another is given the preference, and 
become cold when their view does not carry? Such a congregation 
will be shunned as an abode of discontent and strife, where it is 
not safe for a person to be. 


2. 


The apostle proceeds to take a still broader view of the great 
mission of active Christian piety, in these words: “Rejoicing in 
hope; patient in tribulation; continuing instant in prayer; dis- 
tributing to the necessity of saints; given to hospitality. Bless them 
which persecute you: bless, and curse not.” To understand the full 
import of these words we must summon history to our aid. The 
spirit of the age of St. Paul was intensely hostile to the religion 
of Christ. On the throne of the Roman empire there sat at the 
time when this Epistle was written a veritable monster in human 
form, by the name of Nero. The countries under the rule of this 
brute emperor and his successors were smoking with the funeral 
pyres of murdered Christians; the sand of the arena in the circuses 
was drenched with the blood of Christians who had been thrown to 
the wild beasts. Aged men and tender women, orphaned children 
and delicate youths were wandering through the land, without food, 
shelter, and friends. It was a time that tried the hearts of men to 
the uttermost. The heathen themselves, in the end, turned with 
loathing from this butchery; a violent despair seized them; their 
madness of rage finally turned into a madness of fear. The state 
of the world seemed to point absolute ruin and universal misery as 
the outcome of all. 
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What if the suffering Christians should have resented such 
savage treatment; if they should have hurled the blood-stained 
tyrant from his throne; if the lips long sealed with forbearance 
should at last have broken their silence in loud imprecations against 
their stony-hearted oppressors; if they should finally have grumbled 
under the constant drain upon their active charity to persecuted 
brethren? Would we wonder at it? Nay, we wonder that they 
did not do so. 

It was in these worst times that the holy apostle wrote these 
words counseling patient forbearance and increased fervor in prayer. 
He puts, as it were, his hand upon those lips that were trembling to 
utter cries of agonizing distress; he forces the tear-stained sufferers 
upon their knees, and whispers into their ears the words of the 
suffering Redeemer: “Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.” He urges them to arise and answer the discreet knock 
at the door and to admit the footsore brother who with his wife and 
little ones has escaped from the latest scene of carnage. Above all, 
he points the brethren to the mountains whence cometh their help; 
through the din of the mad shouts in the street he causes them to 
hear the voice of Jesus, saying: “Peace! It is I; fear not!” 

Do you inquire whether the apostle’s counsel proved effectual? 
I could wish to have the time at my command to give you a detailed 
account of the marvelous growth of the Christian religion in those 
days. J should then tell you how the heathen executioners threw 
away their axes after beheading Christians and, proclaiming them- 
selves to be henceforth followers of Christ, laid their own head upon 
the block; how heathen orators who had publicly harangued the 
Nazarene faith were discovered by Christians just as they were about 
to commit suicide, and were taken to Christian homes, whence, after 
months of patient teaching, they would issue as new men. I would 
tell of the perplexity of heathen prefects, who reported to the em- 
peror that it was impossible to extirpate the Christians, for almost the 
whole country was either openly or secretly Christian. But why say 
more about this matter? It is to-day generally conceded that the 
immense success of Christian teaching is directly traceable to the 
patient forbearance of the early Christians. The world would not 
be to-day what it is had it not been for the suffering submission 
which the apostle here advocates. 

Nor will it remain what it is without this patience. The days 
are evil still. Look at the three great estates which God has appointed 
for the preservation of the human society: The home-life of the 
world is sapped by sloth and immorality; the Church is split into 
innumerable warring factions; the governments of the world are 
vainly wrestling with questions that involve the highest interests 
of men. There are scandals that defy description told by the papers 
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and tried by the courts. Laborer and employer are arrayed against 
each other; greed, and unscrupulous practices to satisfy that greed, 
have spread enormously; the Church presents the picture of con- 
fusion; Christians are not ashamed to lie against one another; among 
the nations there are wars and rumor of wars. What will all this 
come to in the end? The universal unrest extends also to Christians. 
They imbibe the spirit of the age, they become impatient with the 
defects, the sins of men; they join in the common complaints of 
men about oppression, and feel inclined to combine with worldly 
men to redress these wrongs. But that will never win credit for 
them among the worldly. Just now is the time when amid the great 
unrest and excitement the Church should be a place of undisturbed 
contentment and unwavering hopefulness. By continuance in prayer 
and by observing the quiet working of God, we may come to behold 
the bright side of things, and speak a word of cheer to a despair- 
ing world. 

The apostle continues: “Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and 
weep with them that weep. Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate. Be not 
wise in your conceits.” These words reinforce the preceding lesson 
of patience: they counsel sympathy and humility. A lively sympathy 
will keep the patience of Christians from running into that false 
patience which takes no interest whatever in the affairs of a fellow- 
creature. And humility will render the practice of patience easier, 
because the humble are least often disappointed. Impatience drives 
out compassion. It loathes to behold the sorrows of others, and is 
filled with envy at their joys. Impatience often seeks to ally itself 
to the great and the influential, hoping by their aid to gain the 
coveted goal of its ambition. It frets under what seems small, and 
what dampens the ardor of its selfish hopes. 

The time was when the Church impersonated her Lord, as with 
arms outstretched He stands before the multitudes and cries: “Come 
unto me ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Millions of souls that had fainted from sheer fright at the awful 
things they were made to behold; that had run ambition’s wild race 
with the foremost; that had left the race beaten, with the poison 
of hatred rankling in their bosoms, have come to the quiet resting- 
place which Christ has prepared for the world’s weary children, in 
the soul’s true home, the Church. 

Let us, beloved, make this church of ours such a home. May 
the waves of worldly passions roll dangerously near our congregation; 
still let there be undisturbed peace among us. Let the world con- 
tinue producing invalids in body and mind by its greed and ambition; 
we will heal them. Let the world preach despair trumpet-tongued: 
we will take its distressed pupils by the hand and say: “Come with 
us; we will bring you to a place where you shall be at ease.” 
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Then we shall, as time glides onward, face the reviler and the 
critic of our religion with the strength of ever increasing conviction, 
and say to them as did our Master: “If I do not the works of my 
Father, believe me not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, 
believe the works,” John 10, 37. 38. Amen. 


Sermon Outline for First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Luke 2, 41—52. 


As dear children of our Father in heaven we offer up daily 
prayers, beseeching God to give us pious children. We do this every 
time we repeat the Fourth Petition; for, according to the practical 
explanation of Dr. Luther, pious children are included under the 
blessings which we call “our daily bread.” Luther, in accordance with 
Seripture, namely, regarded children as gifts of God, as Solomon 
had done before him, who wrote: “Lo, children are an heritage of 
the Lord: and the fruit of the womb is His reward;” and Jacob, 
who rebuked impatient Rachel, saying, “Am I in God’s stead, who 
hath withheld from thee the fruit of the womb?” Hence, wherever 
God bestows children He bestows a blessing; these stammering in- 
fants are heralds of the lovingkindness of our Father, even as He con- 
siders them instruments of His praise and power, having “perfected 
strength,” as He tells us by the Psalmist, “out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings.” With the coming of our children the holy angels 
enter our homes, to become their invisible playmates, guardians, and 
protectors; yea, wherever there are children, there is the beginning 
of the kingdom of God; for Christ, our Lord, assures us that “theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Luther likewise reminds us that “God gives daily bread also 
without our prayer, even to the wicked.” So He also bestows chil- 
dren upon the wicked, who receive these gifts just as they receive 
every other gift, with unthankful and stupid minds, not perceiving 
the exquisite goodness of the Lord in this priceless gift. Christians, 
however, will hold with Dr. Luther that we should nevertheless, yea, 
all the more, pray for our children, in order that God may cause 
us to know His kindness and love toward us, and that we may receive 
also these gifts with thanksgiving, and, having thus received them, 
may hold them as precious liens of the good God, which shall one 
day be demanded at our hands. 

Would that this truth could be indelibly written in the heart 
of every father and mother in this community, commonwealth, yea, 
of our whole country! Our country is wonderfully blest by God; 
all the requirements for a contented and happy life are here given. 
We are rich in natural resources, and we enjoy civil and religious 
advantages such as few lands on earth can boast at the present day. 
And still we are not a happy people. Our people complain loudly, 
and with a good deal of reason, about the corruption prevailing in 
their governmental offices; our laborers groan under the exacting 
burdens which cruel employers impose upon them; and our em- 
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ployers, on the other hand, complain about their unreliable and dis- 
contented laborers. The teachers in our lower and higher schools 
are at loss over against the bold, uncontrollable, and irreverent 
children which are sent them for training. Where have all these 
people come from: these unscrupulous officers and politicians, these 
overreaching merchants and employers, these riotous and unreason- 
able laborers, these refractory servants, these wayward children? 
Somebody is responsible for the evils existing; where shall we lay 
the blame? Where can we lay it, beloved, but at the door of those 
thousands of fathers and mothers who have criminally neglected their 
most sacred duties, the duties of conscientious child-training? It 
is the bad home influence that must be incriminated in view of our 
many social disturbances. As the homes are in a land, and the 
parental government, so will the social conditions, the state, and the 
church of that land be. 

The Gospel lesson for this Sunday suggests by almost every 
word a searching consideration of 


THE SACRED DUTIES OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS TOWARD THEIR 
CHILDREN. 


These duties are, chiefly, the following: 

1. Children must be led to God. 

2. Children must be under the constant oversight and, ıf need be, 
escort of thew parents. 

3. God's particular designs concerning children must not be 
thwarted by parents. 


1, 


It is the second journey which in our text we behold the Holy 
Family making from their home in Nazareth to the south. By their 
first Journey they were, as good citizens, complying with a state 
ordinance; now they are, as good church-members, complying with 
a religious duty. In both respects the parents of Jesus were models 
of conscientious uprightness and fidelity. We are chiefly interested 
to-day in their religious character. 

The home influence under which our Lord grew up was the 
most desirable: Joseph and Mary, by their own persevering example, 
set before the eyes of the young Child that blessed type of life which 
is the joint product of a childlike fear and love of God. The parents’ 
inner life centered about their Bible and their church. Of these, 
no doubt, they would speak to ‚ne another, and to them they would 
direct the young Jesus. The astonishing wisdom which Jesus re- 
vealed in His three days’ conference with the theologians of His 
Church was, indeed, owing to His divinity, but we must bear in 
mind, too, that Jesus had received a good home-training. 

The incident here related is the only authentic record which we 
possess of the early days of our Lord. God has thrown a veil over 
the childhood and youth of the earthly life of His Son, in order to 
teach us the inestimable value of a quiet, well-ordered home-life for 
a child. There are not only physical, but also moral reasons why a 
child should be given a quiet home. . 

The Creator has so arranged the various stages of the life of 
man, that while a person is still unfit for the sterner dudes of a 
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responsible position among his fellowmen he shall, nevertheless, be 
able to employ himself usefully. The early years of a life are the 
‚years preeminently fitted for study. And as there is no study like 
the study of that Book which can make a man wise unto salvation, 
and which renders him perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work, the Bible should occupy a prominent part in the early life 
of the child. There are no years for inculcating the essential parts 
of a godly life like the years from six to sixteen. If this time is 
allowed to pass unimproved, the results are most disastrous and, in 
not a few cases, fatal. 

That home, therefore, will be a most desirable home for a child 
where the Bible is read by the members individually, and where the 
head of the family takes time to read it to the members of his house- 
hold, and where the Scriptures are applied by the parents for the 
admonition, reproof, and comfort of their children. And as a neces- 
sary counterpart for such a practice, the parents must also be regular 
church-goers, and take their children with them as soon as this 
can conveniently and profitably be done. But if the Bible is rarely 
used in a home, if the performance of Christian duties is slack, and, 
worst of all, if the example of the parents is offensive, it is only by 
the mighty working of the Holy Spirit, in spite of such drawbacks, 
that the child will be brought in touch with God. What the character 
of the home-training of a child is, whether good or bad, will soon 
be revealed in the child’s public and private conduct. And that 
conduct will in either case reflect upon the parents, whether honor 
or shame. These, however, are only the immediate and outward re- 
sults; there are also eternal results... . 


2. 


The illustrious example of the parents of our Lord is, however, 
useful in another respect, when we observe their anxious concern for 
their Child. They had for once lost sight of it for some time. Mary 
speaks of the pain which she and her husband had felt at the dis- 
covery that Jesus was missing, and the word which she uses denotes 
a very deep anxiety, a trembling, awful fear. Now there was, indeed, 
expressed in this fear the natural affection of fond parents for a 
dear child. As to dangers threatening the life of their Child, there 
were none imaginable at the time; they had traveled contentedly, 
while imagining that Jesus was with acquaintances. But even if 
this fear, of which the mother speaks so touchingly to her son, was 
a natural fear, yet even as such it is a very instructive fear. Not 
all parents are known to possess such a conscientious regard for their 
children as to feel uneasiness when they have for a while lost sight 
of them. Must we not say, then, that such unconcerned parents are 
acting unnaturally ? 

In the case before us there was a child for whose proper con- 
duct any father and mother here present would have readily assumed 
the responsibility, and whose home-training, together with His in- 
finite wisdom, should have enabled Him even then to withstand 
successfully any temptation with which the wicked world would have 
approached Him. And still this unspeakable anguish of heart on 
the part of His parents? Yes, and for this reason, too, the Holy 
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Spirit has had the sorrow of Mary and Joseph recorded, in order that 
we, who by the grace of God have become fathers and mothers, might. 
be taught to likewise tremble when we cannot have our children 
under our personal surveillance. The hours which our boys or girls. 
are spending away from home may be decisive for their wuole after 
life. Are we sure, even when they are absent from home with our 
knowledge and consent, that what they hear and see, and are made 
to think, is of a character calculated to advance them in their Chris- 
tian knowledge, or to improve their Christian virtuousness? And if, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, we can never be en# 
tirely without misgivings concerning them, what should our concern 
for them be when they are absent we know not where, when they are . 
spending the evenings till a late hour away from home? Are they N 
roaming the streets in questionable company? Are they engaging 
in works which the night must hide with her dark mantle? Was it ° 
right to have allowed them to go the first time without our parental 
permission, before the habit was formed? Is it right that we should 
pass over their practice of absenting themselves from our oversight? 
Should we not go and look them up? Should we not teach them 
patiently and persistently to give a satisfactory account of themselves: 
any time father or mother may choose to call for such an account? 
Should we not perhaps have escorted them into public, when they 
first ventured forth, and have assisted them with our advice in the 
choice and formation of their youthful friendships, friendships which 
may have a decisive bearing on their entire lives ? Surely, those 
fathers and mothers who can allow such questions to pass in review 
before them, and remain perfectly unconcerned, are given over to 
a reckless security, from which.they may some day be fearfully roused. 
Let us, I beseech you, dear parents, for God’s sake and for our cher- 
ished children’s sake, exercise the most scrupulous oversight over 
our children! 


3. 


One final lesson is pointed by the Gospel before us, and that is 
the mistake of Mary in rebuking her Son for doing what she found 
Him doing. That it was a mistake the answer of Christ has clearly 
shown. Above the respect and obedience which a child owes its 
parents, teachers and guardians, it has duties to perform to God. 
These duties are ordinary and extraordinary. The ordinary duties 
have been pointed out before; as regards extraordinary duties, the 
parents should become close observers of their children, in order to 
diseoyer the probable intentions of the Lord with regard to them. 
For, like the Lord Jesus, every child must be, first of all, about his 
Father’s business, not about his earthly father’s. What that business 
is in a given case God will in due time reveal in an unmistakable 
manner; the child and its parents should continually beseech Him 
in prayer for such revelation, that in ordering the affairs of the child 
they may not seek so much their own interest as, rather, the in- 
terests of God and His work in this world, chief among which is 
the work of the Church. It is a great thing to rear a child, as did 
Hannah her Samuel, for the ministry of the Gospel, and to shape 
every detail of its early education with a vire to that great end. 


